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INTRODUCTION 



This handbook for Iowa school districts was first published many years ago. Since that time, 
several significant sociopolitical and educational changes have occurred. For example, we have 
seen an increase in the number of languages and cultures represented both in our state and in the 
political arenas of our nation. Immigrants and refugees from impoverished or war-tom 
homelands have come to us seeking the American Dream. Balances among minority group 
populations have shifted, and even greater shifts are likely in the future. 

In both our society and our educational institutions, we have acquired a better understanding of 
the implications of the linguistic and cultural differences in learners who participate in available 
programs. We now know more than ever about language acquisition, cultural change, 
competencies, testing, affective states of the learner, individual assessments, and ourselves. 

The changes in this handbook attempt to reflect these new understandings. We seek to give Iowa 
educators a picture of the unique needs of English language learners and to offer a guide for 
providing equal access to the quality education available in the state. The handbook will 
primarily benefit those responsible for designing and implementing programs in local school 
districts. 



Carmen P. Sosa, Ph.D. 
Bureau of Instructional Services 
State Consultant for ESL/Bilingual/Foreign Eanguages/Title III 




CHAPTER 1 

LEGAL AND EDUCATIONAL RATIONALE 



This chapter describes the legal and educational rationale for educating English language 
learners (ELL) VLimited English Proficient (LLP) students. It presents an overview of the federal 
and state legislation and guidelines, and discusses United States Supreme Court decisions that 
have had a direct impact on the education of these students. In addition, we have included related 
educational and pedagogical issues. 

In order to familiarize school personnel with the school district’s obligations in the education of 
English language learners, the information is presented either in brief summaries or excerpts 
from the major documents. 



Legal Rationale 

Limited English Proficient (LLP) is the term used by the United States Department of Education 
(USDE) to describe students whose home-language background is other than English 
and whose English language skills are not sufficiently advanced for them to participate 
successfully in classrooms in which all academic instruction is provided in English. Numerous 
acts, laws, court decisions, and guidelines have been written with the needs of LEP students in 
mind. These documents combine to create and clarify the current legal responsibilities of all 
United States school districts for the education of English language learners. 

Federal Level 

A number of documents detail the federal requirements for the education of LEP students. This 
section contains brief summaries or excerpts from key documents. 

Title VI, Civil Rights Act, 1964 

No person in the United States shall, on the grounds of race, color, or national 
origin be excluded from participation in, be denied the benefits of, or otherwise be 
subjected to discrimination under any program or activity receiving federal 
financial assistance from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

May 25, 1970, Memorandum, Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

This Memorandum interprets the Civil Rights Act of 1964. It concerns the responsibility of 
school districts to provide equal educational opportunity to national origin minority group 
students whose English language proficiency is limited. The following excerpts address specific 
major areas of concern with respect to compliance with Title VI and have the force of Law: 



'“English language learners” (ELL) is the preferred term and will be used will be used instead of “Limited English 
Proficient” (LEP), except in direct quotes from U.S. Department of Education documents. 
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Where inability to speak and understand the English language excludes national 
origin minority group children from effective participation in the educational 
program offered by a school district, the district must take affirmative steps to 
rectify the language deficiency in order to open its instructional program to these 
students. 

School districts have the responsibility to adequately notify national origin 
minority group parents of school activities which are called to the attention of 
other parents. Such notice, in order to be adequate, may have to be provided in a 
language other than English. 

School districts must not assign national origin minority group students to special 
education on the basis of criteria which essentially measure or evaluate English 
language skills; nor may school districts deny national origin minority group 
children access to college preparation courses on a basis directly related to the 
failure of the school system to inculcate English language skills. 

Any ability grouping or tracking system employed by the school system to deal 
with the special language skill needs of national origin minority group children 
must be designed to meet such language skill needs as soon as possible and must 
not operate as an educational dead-end or permanent track. 

The Bilingual Education Act, 1968 (Amended in 1974 and 1978) 

In order to establish equal educational opportunity for all children. Congress declared that the 
policy of the United States would be as follows: (a) to encourage the establishment and 
operation, where appropriate, of educational programs that use Bilingual educational practices, 
techniques, and methods; and (b) for that purpose, to provide financial assistance to local 
education agencies, and to state education agencies for certain purposes. 

Equal Education Opportunities Act of 1974 

This law requires that students not be denied access to educational opportunities based on race, 
color, sex, or national origin. The need for agencies to address language barriers is discussed 
specifically. 

Lau V. Nichols, 1974 

A class action suit brought by parents of non-English-proficient Chinese students against the San 
Erancisco Unified School District. The Supreme Court ruled that identical education does not 
constitute equal education under the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The court ruled that the district 
must take affirmative steps to overcome educational barriers faced by the non-English speaking 
students. 

Castenada v. Pickard, 1981 
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The major outcome of this case was a set of three guidelines to use evaluating programming for 
ELLs: 

(1) Is the program theoretically sound or experimentally appropriate? 

(2) Is the program set up in a way that allows this theory to be put into practice? 

(3) Is the program regularly evaluated and adjusted to ensure that it is meeting the 
linguistic needs of the students it serves? 

Plyler v. Doe, 1982 

In Plyler v. Doe, the United States Supreme Court held as unconstitutional the Texas law that 
allowed local education agencies to deny enrollment to children of undocumented immigrants. 
The ruling was based on the equal protection provision of the Fourteenth Amendment to the U.S 
Constitution. Of particular concern to the Court was the fact that children were affected, rather 
than their parents. The Court believed that denying undocumented children access to education 
punished the children for their parents’ behavior. Such an action, the Court noted, did not square 
with basic ideas of justice. 

The No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (NCLB) (a reauthorization of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965) 

Title I: Improving the Academic Achievement of the Disadvantaged 

This portion of NCLB mandates English language proficiency testing and academic 
achievement testing of ELLs, setting requirements for the establishment of achievement 
objectives and a number of other educational reforms. 

Title III: Language Instruction for Limited English Proficient and Immigrant Students 
This portion of NCLB mandates English language proficiency testing of ELLs, 
discusses a number of issues related to programming for ELLs, and outlines ELL- 
specific parent notifications, in addition to addressing a number of other related 
issues. 



Other 

An additional court case and a state law are also worth noting here: Diana v. State Board of 
Education, 1970 and Chapter 280.4, Uniform School Requirement, Iowa Code. 

Diana v. State Board of Education, 1970 

In this case, a class action suit was filed on behalf of nine Mexican- American public school 
children, ages 8-13. The lawsuit alleged that these children had been improperly placed in 
classes for the mentally retarded on the basis of biased individual intelligence tests. 

The Diana case mandated future observance of several significant practices. For example, 
children whose primary language is not English must henceforth be tested in both their primary 
language and English. Also, such children must be assessed only with tests that do not depend 
upon vocabulary or other discriminatory and unfair verbal questions. 
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Iowa Limited English Proficiency Legislation 

Chapter 280.4, Uniform School Requirement, Iowa Code. When a student is limited English 
proficient, both public and nonpublic schools shall provide special instruction, which shall 
include, but need not be limited to, either instruction in English as a second language or 
transitional Bilingual instruction. Such instruction will continue until the student is fully English 
proficient or demonstrates a functional ability to speak, read, write, and understand the English 
language. The Department of Education has monitoring and technical assistance responsibilities. 
(See Appendix E.) 



Educational Rationale 

The legal rationale stated previously in this chapter provides only part of the reason that special 
instructional programs for English language learners (EEEs) are necessary. Equally important, if 
not more so, is the fact that these types of programs are consistent with best educational 
practices. Both research and experience have proven that such programs provide the most 
valuable educational opportunities for EEEs. 

General Considerations 

Educators should keep in mind certain general considerations when planning an educational 
program for EEEs. These considerations are outlined below. 

• ELLs need not give up their first language to learn a second language. 

On the contrary, the development and maintenance of skills and proficiency in the first 
language enhance acquisition of a second language. Compared to students who are not 
proficient in their first language, those who are first-language proficient will acquire English 
more easily and quickly^ and will learn to read faster and more easily. 

It is, therefore, neither useful nor practical, and in many ways counterproductive, to 
encourage parents of ELLs to try to speak English with their children at home. Parents can 
provide much support in the first language and should be encouraged to speak and read to 
their children in any language that is comfortable for them to use. The school and parents 
together can plan for additional rich and pleasant experiences for EEEs in English, both in and 
out of school. 

• Lack of English proficiency does not in itself qualify a student for Special Education 
services. 

A student who lacks English language skills is different from an individual with a language 
disorder. A student from another culture may have learning styles and concepts of appropriate 
school and classroom behavior that, while they may differ from the American mainstream 
perception of the same, may be appropriate to that student’s cultural background and 
experiences. 
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In the course of normal second language acquisition, a student may not be able to perceive or 
pronounce certain sounds that do not exist in his or her first language, or that are not used in 
the same position. Normal sound patterns and interference from the first language may lead 
students to fail to discriminate sounds in the second language. This is not a learning, speech, or 
hearing disorder. In addition, a student may acquire oral and written skills in English at 
different rates. Oral fluency in English may not be an indication of the overall English 
language skills necessary for academic achievement. 

Therefore, before a student can be served in Special Education, he or she should be assessed in 
the first language to determine whether the suspected condition exists in the language and 
cultural context with which the student is most familiar and comfortable. A suspected speech 
disorder, for example, that does not appear in the first language can be assumed to be a natural 
characteristic of second-language acquisition. Consequently, the student should be referred for 
English as a Second Eanguage instruction. Eor specific discussion of special education for 
EEEs, refer to resources listed in Appendix E. 

• It may take a long time for a student to learn English well enough to participate fully in 
an ah-Enghsh-language mainstream classroom. 

Researchers have concluded that it may take from three to ten years to master sophisticated 
English in the four skill areas (listening, speaking, reading, writing) required for full 
participation and learning in an academic setting (Cummins, 1991; Hakuta, Butler, & Witt, 
2000; Thomas & Collier, 2002). The amount of time will vary with each student’s background, 
age, experience, and first-language literacy, as well as with the amount of support provided by 
school and parents. 

It is important to note that the oral language needed for basic survival, while acquired 
relatively quickly (1 to 3 years), by itself is not sufficient for students to perform well in the 
classroom. Early acquisition of basic, predictable oral language — or even slang — may lead 
mainstream teachers to believe that an English language learner is reasonably proficient in 
English. Yet, the student actually may not know enough English to fully participate 
academically in an English-medium mainstream classroom. 

The acquisition of these Basic Interpersonal Communicative Skills (BICS) (Cummins, 1979, 
1981) is an important first step in learning English. BICS alone, however, are not sufficient to 
enable English language learners to take advantage of the educational opportunities offered in 
the all-English mainstream classroom. Eirst-language content instruction, as well as English as 
a Second Eanguage (ESE) instruction, will provide both academic and linguistic support for 
the English language learner until Cognitive Academic Eanguage Proficiency (CAEP) 
(Cummins, 1979, 1981) can be reached and the student is able to actively and fully achieve 
academic success. 
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Categories of English Proficiency 




BICS - Basic Interpersonal 
Communicative Skills 


CALP - Cognitive Academic 
Language Proficiency 


Time to Master (Cummins, 1991; 
Hakuta, Butler, & Witt, 2000; 
Thomas & Collier, 2002) 


1 to 3 years 


3 to 7 years 


Characteristics 


• Repetitive 

• Predictable 

• Usually oral 

• Can often be pointed at or 
acted out 

• Present tense, verb stem 

• Basic “survival” English 

• Single sentences, simple 
phrases, and questions 


• Original, not repetitive 

• Not predictable 

• Oral and written, not 
necessarily in immediate 
surroundings 

• Language of past, present, 
future, condition 

• Opinions and feelings 
expressed 

• Conjecture 

• Extended speech and 
reading 

• Complex phrases, 
sentences, and questions 



The above chart summarizes the characteristics of these two categories of English-language 
proficiency, as described by Dr. James Cummins, a prominent researcher. The information 
may assist administrators and teachers to better identify the English-language needs and 
performance levels in the classroom, as well as to understand the need for comprehensive, and 
sometimes lengthy, English-language instruction. 
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CHAPTER 2 
FUNDING SOURCES 



Inherent in a school district’s obligation to take “appropriate action to overcome language 
barriers that impede equal participation by its students” (Equal Educational Opportunity Act of 
1974, Point F) is the obligation to finance these programs. State funds are allocated to school 
districts on the basis of enrollment. Thus, a district is given the same funds for the education of 
an English language learner (ELL) as for a native speaker of English. 

Local 

The primary responsibility for meeting the needs of ELL students lies with the local school 
district. ELL students have urgent language and educational needs and appropriate services 
should be provided by the school district to meet these needs. ELL students should have the 
same access as other students to district programs that are considered beneficial to them. 

In order to comply with legal requirements (see Chapter 1), school districts must first use local 
resources to provide these programs to ELL students. Lederal and state resources are intended to 
supplement, not supplant, local resources in meeting the needs of ELL students. When other 
sources of funding are unavailable or insufficient, the district must assume responsibility for 
providing appropriate services to ELL students. 

State 

The Iowa legislature has approved funding (weighting) for “the excess costs of instruction of 
limited English proficient students” (Iowa Code Chapter 280-280.4). A school district may apply 
to the school budget review committee for funds to provide English as a second language 
instruction and/or a transitional Bilingual or other special-instruction program. 

Federal 

Lederal funding is available in three major categories: Title I - Part A: Improving Basic 
Programs Operated by Local Educational Agencies and Part B: Student Reading Skills 
Improvement Grants; Title I - Part C: Education of Migratory Children; and Title III - Part A: 
English Language Acquisition, Language Enhancement, and Academic Achievement Act. 
Descriptions of these funding sources follow. 

Title I - Improving the Academic Achievement of the Disadvantaged - Part A: Improving 
Basic Programs Operated by Local Educational Agencies 

This states that limited English proficient (LEP/ELL) students are eligible for Title I services on 
the same basis as other children selected to receive them. In schools operating schoolwide 
programs in which the goal is to upgrade the instructional program in the entire school, all 
children — including ELL/LEP students — are intended to benefit from the program. Therefore, 
the needs of all students are to be taken into account in the program design. 
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In targeted-assistance schools (schools not operating school-wide programs), ELL/LEP students 
are to be selected for services on the same basis as other children. That is to say, on the basis of 
multiple, education-related, objective criteria for determining which children are failing, or most 
at risk of failing, to meet the state’s student performance standards. A local educational agency 
no longer is required to demonstrate that the needs of ELL/LEP students stem from educational 
deprivation and not solely from their limited English proficiency. 

Through an application process, grant monies are awarded to the local education agencies. Each 
agency must assure that the monies will be used to provide supplementary educational services 
to eligible children, pre-kindergarten through high school. Eor additional information, contact the 
Bureau of Instructional Services (see Appendix C.) 

Title I - Improving the Academic Achievement of the Disadvantaged - Part C: Education of 
Migratory Children 

This program provides migratory children with appropriate educational services that address 
their special needs. It seeks to help migratory children overcome educational disruption, cultural 
and language barriers, social isolation, various health-related problems, and other factors that 
inhibit their ability to do well in school. A migratory child is a child who is — or whose parent, 
spouse, or guardian is — a migratory agricultural worker and who, in the preceding 36 months, in 
order to obtain temporary or seasonal employment in agricultural work, has moved from one 
school district to another. 

The state education agency is directly responsible for administering the state’s migrant education 
program. Eor additional information, contact the Bureau of Instructional Services (see Appendix 
C). 

Title III - Language Instruction for Limited English Proficient and Immigrant Students - 
Part A: English Language Acquisition, Language Enhancement, and Academic 
Achievement Act 

Title III of the No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB) provides school districts (via Area Education 
Agencies) with services in order to implement language institution educational programs 
designed to help EEE students, including immigrant children and youth, develop English 
proficiency and meet the same academic content and academic achievement standards that other 
children are expected to meet. State educational agencies, local educational agencies, and 
schools are accountable for increasing the English proficiency and core academic content 
knowledge of EEE students. Eor more information, contact your AEA ESE/EEE consultant. 

References 

103rd Congress 2nd Session (1994). Improving America’ s Schools Act. Washington, DC: United 
States Printing Office. 
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CHAPTER 3 
PROCEDURES 



Identifying language minority students and assessing their skills are critical steps in determining 
their need for placement in English as a second language (ESL)/Bilingual programs. This chapter 
provides educators with specific suggestions for accomplishing these tasks. In addition, it 
describes ways to assess the correctness of a student’s placement and his or her readiness to exit 
the program. Appropriate transitions to mainstream classes are also described. 

Identification and Placement 

Chapter 280, Section 280.4, of the Iowa Code defines a Limited English Proficient student as 
follows: “A student’s background is in a language other than English, and the student’s 
proficiency in English is such that the probability of the student’s academic success in an 
English-only classroom is below that of an academically successful peer with an English 
language background.” 

By following five basic steps (see Table I), Iowa school personnel can readily identify English 
language learner (EEE)/EEP students and place them in appropriate learning environments. 
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Table 1 

Identifying ELL Students 



New Students 

i 




Language Minority Student 




each step represented in this chart, please 
consult the corresponding text in this chapter. 
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Step 1: The Home Language Survey 

The first step in the process of identifying an ELL/LEP student is to conduct a Home Eanguage 
Survey. This instrument is available in a number of languages on the TransACT website 
(www.mynclb.com). Its purpose is to help districts determine whether a student meets the first 
criterion of the definition: “a student’s background is in a language other than English.” 

The Home Eanguage Survey should be completed by the parents or guardians of all new students 
in the district, including kindergartners, transfer students, refugees, migratory children, and 
immigrants. Information gathered from the survey becomes part of the student’s permanent 
records and should be available to the student’s teachers. Note that a positive response to an item 
on this survey does not in itself identify a student as an English language learner; it merely helps 
to screen students for potential consideration. 

If a response on the Home Eanguage Survey indicates a language other than English in the 
student’s background, then some form of assessment should be used to determine whether that 
student is limited in English proficiency. Responses on the Home Eanguage Survey must be used 
along with other indicators to identify EEEs. 

It is important to note that some parents may be reluctant to reveal that English is not their home 
language. Many times this reluctance is related to fear of negative consequences for their 
children or themselves. School personnel should make every effort to clearly explain the purpose 
of the questionnaire and to elicit accurate information. Parents may need reassurance that the 
information requested will be used to help make the best possible placement decisions for their 
children. 

Step 2: Initial Assessment 

In order to select the appropriate placement for a student, district personnel should first assess the 
student’s English language proficiency and academic skills, and examine other relevant personal 
information. 

English Language Proficiency 

Successful academic performance depends on proficiency in listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing English. A student’s level of proficiency in these skill areas may vary. Therefore, 
assessing the student’s English language proficiency is an important step in deciding upon 
placement in an English language instructional program. 

Research literature and a number of textbooks make reference to four stages of language 
development: preproduction, early production, speech emergence, and intermediate fluency. 
Iowa’s Enrollment Status Descriptors (Appendix B) capitalize on these same categories and the 
following table provides important information regarding each of these stages of proficiency. 
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LANGUAGE ACQUISITION CHART 





Stage I 


Stage II 


Stage III 


Stage IV 


Official Name 


Preproduction 


Early Production 


Speech Emergence 


Intermediate Fluency 


Other Names 


Pre-speech/Silent Period/Non 
English Proficient (NEP)/ 
Beginner 


Telegraphic Stage/Limited 
English Proficient (LEP) - 
Emergent 


Simple-Sentence Stage/Limited 
English Proficient (LEP) - 
Intermediate 


Bridging Stage/Limited English 
Proficient (LEP) - Advanced 


Variety of Language 


Eluency - (Basic Interpersonal 
Communication Skills [BICS]) 


Eluency - (Basic Interpersonal 
Communication Skills [BICS]) 


Eluency - (Basic Interpersonal 
Communication Skills [BICS]) 


Fluency (BICS) and some 
Proficiency (Cognitive Academic 
Language Proficiency [CALP]) 


Characteristics 


Physical response only 
No speech production 
Minimal comprehension 
Up to 500-word receptive 
vocabulary 


One or two-word responses 
Disconnected speech 
Very limited comprehension 
Up to 1000-word 

receptive/active vocabulary 


Simple- sentence responses 
Connected speech 
Fairly good comprehension 
Up to 3000-word 

receptive/active vocabulary 


S imple/ complex- sentence 
responses 

Extended speech (discourse) 
Increased comprehension 
Beyond 3000-word receptive/ 
active vocabulary 


Student Behaviors 


Produces no speech 
Indicates comprehension 
physically 

Comprehends key words only 
Depends heavily on context 
Responds by pantomiming, 
gesturing, or drawing 
Says only yes, no, or names of 
other students 


Produces words in isolation 
Indicates comprehension 
physically 

Verbalizes key words “heard” 
Depends heavily on context 
Responds with one/two-word 
answers or in phrases 
Makes “errors of omission” 
Mispronounces words 


Produces whole sentences 
Makes basic grammatical errors 
Hears smaller elements of 
speech 

Shows good comprehension 
(given rich context) 
Functions on a social level 
Uses limited vocabulary 


Produces whole narration 
Makes complex grammatical 
errors 

Hears some subtle elements of 
speech 

Shows good comprehension 
(given some context) 
Functions somewhat on an 
academic level 
Uses an expanded vocabulary 


Teacher Strategies 


Uses commands to teach 
receptive language (TPR) 
Requires physical response to 
check comprehension 
Asks students to show/draw 
answers to questions 
Asks “yes/no” questions 
Uses manipulatives and props 
Shows/writes key words after 
oral presentation 


Continues to expand receptive 
language (TPR) 

Encourages all attempts to 
respond 

Asks students questions that 
require one/two words to 
answer: Who? What? Where? 
When? Which one? 

Uses concrete objects 
Displays print to support oral 
presentation 


Expands receptive language 
through comprehensible input 
Engages student in producing 
language such as describing, 
re-telling, comparing, 
contrasting, defining, 
summarizing, reporting 
Asks application questions: 

What do you do when? 

How do you react when? 
Incorporates more writing 


Develops cognitive academic 
language: oral and written 
Introduces figurative language 
Asks “why” questions soliciting 
opinion, judgment, 
prediction, hypothesis, 
inference, creation 
Engages student in higher-order 
thinking (H.O.T.) skills 


Timeline (relative) 


2 weeks to 2 months 


2-4 months 


1-3 years 


3-10 years to approach peer- 
appropriate proficiency 


Suggested Instructional 
Programs 


ESL (topic based 
LI instruction to access core 
curriculum 


ESL (topic/literature based) 
LI instruction to access core 
curriculum 


ESL (content and literature 
based) 

Sheltered and/or LI instruction 
to access core curriculum 


Sheltered Instruction to access 
core curriculum and L2 
literacy enrichment 



Source: Grognet, A., Jameson, J., Franco, L., & Derrick-Mescua, M. (2000). Enhancing English Language Learning in Elementary Classrooms: Trainer’s Manual. 
McHenry, IL: Delta Systems Co., Inc. (last page of Presenter’s Appendix) - slight adaptations made 
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English language assessment may include several instruments, both standardized and locally 
developed, though Iowa Code clarifies that “These assessments shah be conducted by utilizing 
state, local or nationally recognized tests, as well as teacher observations and recommendations 
[Iowa Code Chapter 281-60.3(3)].” Suggested assessment instruments are listed in Appendix A. 
Examples of locally developed instruments include an oral interview, an oral proficiency test, an 
English language reading test, and a writing sample, though it is essential that state, local or 
nationally recognized tests be used. It is also important to remember that any instrument used for 
initial assessment should be designed specifically for placement purposes. See Appendix A for a 
list of appropriate commercially available tests. 

The “Iowa Title III - Enrollment Status Descriptors” document (Appendix B) provides specific 
guidance for placing students in educational programs based on both English language 
proficiency and general achievement levels. 

Academic Skills 

EEEs’ academic experiences may vary greatly, partly dependent on their past opportunities to 
participate in academic endeavors in any language. Academic skills may be more appropriately 
assessed in the student’s first language. If academic skills are assessed in English, it is important 
to remember that lack of English skills may influence the performance in content-area testing. 

The following is a list of recommended ways to assess EEEs’ academic skills: 

• Ensure that skills and abilities assessed line up with essential district curricula 

• Enlist the help of a translator and/or interpreter 

• Allow students to use their first language in answering questions (remember that 
academic skills and not language proficiency is the focus of this assessment) 

• Use plenty of visuals in order to ensure that students understand the task or concept 
being tested 

• Utilize innovative test tasks such as drawing, sequencing pictures, matching, and/or 
using graphic organizers 

• Eor math, use “language-free” computation problems to assess skills (be aware, however, 
that other cultures may use different symbols for mathematical operations; a 
translator/interpreter can provide guidance in this area) 

Again, the “Iowa Title III - Enrollment Status Descriptors” document (Appendix B) provides 
specific guidance for placing students in educational programs based on both English language 
proficiency and general achievement levels. 

Other Pertinent Information 

It is essential to remember, however, that [lack of] language proficiency can interfere with the 
test performance of students who are not yet proficient in the language; the content test is also a 
language test for those students. This must be considered when using standardized test scores to 
evaluate student achievement. Recommendations for academic assessment of EEEs who are still 
acquiring English are provided in the “Academic Skills” section above. 
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Appropriate district personnel should collect pertinent information regarding such topics as 
family and academic background, language experience (number of languages spoken by the 
student and his/her family), health, length of time in the United States, cultural and 
developmental information, and other relevant material. Such material will provide a 
comprehensive overview of the student’s past and present life and school experiences. This 
information should be used to help teachers and administrators provide the most appropriate 
educational program for each ELL student. 

Step 3: Preliminary Program Placement 

Upon entering the school system, ELLs will be placed either in a program designed for them, in 
mainstream classes, or a combination of the two. 

The English Language Instructional Program 

Due to the often quick and general nature of the initial assessment, the initial placement of an 
ESL student in a particular level of English language instructional program may be tentative. 
Placement tests may provide only a general grouping of students, not a detailed profile of an 
individual student’s English language skills. It is important, therefore, to have an observation or 
trial period in which to determine whether a student’s initial placement is, indeed, appropriate. 
The ESL teacher in a classroom setting will be able to better judge a student’s strengths and 
weaknesses. Districts should develop a procedure by which teachers can correct and “fine tune” 
placements after a period of classroom contact during which the student’s skill level is more 
clearly defined. 

Mainstream Classes 

ELL students should be placed in, or as close as possible to, the grade in which other students of 
the same age are placed. Interactions with same-age peers encourage ELL students to use oral 
English and to make social and cultural adjustments. 

Below-grade placement has several detrimental effects. Students placed below grade level often 
show signs of maturation before their classmates, frequently resulting in embarrassment for the 
student and reduced social interaction that continues throughout their school years. Students 
placed in lower grades because they do not speak English continue to not speak English. In 
addition, they often feel isolated and/or uncomfortable in a classroom with younger classmates. 

If a language minority student is initially assessed as fully English proficient, but upon further 
observation appears to be experiencing difficulty, then additional assessment of English language 
and academic skills is needed. Eormal and informal assessment techniques, as well as teacher 
observations, should be used to ensure the appropriate placement of the student. 
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Step 4: Assessing Preliminary Placement 

After the student’s preliminary placement, teachers should observe him or her in that 
environment to assess appropriateness of the placement decision. It is also important to assess 
and evaluate actual student performance. 

Step 5: Final Placement 

Based upon the previously described assessment, observation, and information gathering, a 
decision must be made regarding the student’s placement in both mainstream classes and the 
English language instructional program. This decision should be made using a team approach, 
including, but not limited to, the following: the student, mainstream teachers, the Bilingual 
teacher, the ESL teacher, instructional assistants, the counselor, the parent(s), and administrators. 

The team should analyze student performance data in both academic and language skills to 
determine his or her appropriate placement. No placement should be considered permanent, 
however. The student’s progress should be evaluated frequently, and an appropriate program 
change should be made as soon as need is determined. 

Parent Notification Regarding Title III Testing and Placement 

Section 3302 of the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 requires that districts notify students’ 
parents of: 

• the reason for placement in a program for English Eanguage Eearners (Sec. 

3302[a][l]); 

• the student’s level of language proficiency, how it was assessed, and their level of 
academic achievement (Sec. 3302[a][2]); 

• the methods of instruction used in the child’s educational program, use of English and 
the native language in that program, and other program options available within the 
district (Sec. 3302[a][3]); 

• how the program will meet the needs and build on the academic strengths of the child 
(Sec. 3302[a][4]); 

• how the program will go about teaching the child English and preparing him/her to 
meet academic standards for grade promotion and graduation (Sec. 3302[a][5]); 

• exit requirements for the program, expected transition rate of students from the 
program to programs not designed specifically for EEEs, and the expected rate of 
graduation for students participating in the program (Sec. 3302[a][6]); 

• for special education students, how the program will fulfill requirements of the 
student’s lEP (Sec. 3302[a][7]); and 

• information regarding parental rights, including rights to remove the student from the 
program, to information about other program options, and to assistance in selecting from 
various programs and teaching methods if more than one is available (Sec. 3302[a][8]). 

In addition, if the program that the child is enrolled in is determined fails to meet annual 
measurable achievement objectives, parents must be notified within 30 days (Sec. 3302[b]. 
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